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ABSTRAf ' 

The study of the spontaneous generation of a pidgin 
by two children, five and six years old, to accommodate their 
communication needs when neither had fully acquired his native 
language, is described. The children were an African native of a 
Swahili-speaking family and an American child living in the African 
village. The new language created was a mixture of Swahili and 
English but distinct from both, unintelligible to any but the two, 
and the primary language for both children for most of their daylight 
hours for a period of fifteen months. The pidgin is analyzed from the 
American child's comments on and translations of tape recordings of a 
variety of interactions. Directions of linguistic change and 
elaboration typical of creolization were found. The language is 
described in terms of its elements from Swahili and English, lexical 
content and development, an ethnographic view of the social context 
of the pidgin, the village speech community, children's speech 
community, and functions and uses of the pidgin. Comments are made on 
verbal play and the process of invention in language, and on the 
universal characteristics of both children's language and pidgin 
language. Transcribed conversations and data on specific word use and 
utterances are used as illustrations. (MSE) 
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A CHILWEN'S PIDGIN: THE CASE OF A SPONTANEOUS PIDGIN FOR TWO 



Perry Gllffiore 

OVERVIEW 

The researcli presented In this pa^r documents the case of a spontaneous 
pidgin generated by two young cNlldren. five and sIk years old. The new 
langua^ they created was an a<te1xture of English and Swahlll yet was dis- 
tinct fro« both. The children spoke prlnarlly In their pidgin for a juried 
of fifteen aonths while the two were neighbors and friends on an Isolated 
hillside In the Kenya bush. 
SACKGRmJND 

For a period of fifteen months I lived with ay husband and son, Colin 
(5.5*6.9 years), In Kenya, East Africa, where we conducted research on a 
troop of wild baboons. The headquarters for the research project was lo- 
cated on a sprawling 48.000 acre cattle ranch In the Kenya "bush - 
About SO yards from the headquarters were two small stone dwellings 
•rfiere several ranch eoployees and their families lived. Ofw of the subjects 
of this study* a boy nwd Sadlkl {about 6-7 years during the study), lived 
In one of the houses with his f^lly. Sadlki's f^ally was Samburu. Their 
langua^ In the horn was S^uru. 

The cluster of Individuals living on the hill was auUllingual. wUh 
four different tribes being represented. All Interactions bet*«en neigh- 
bors were conducted In Swahlll, the official language of Kenya. The SwaMli 
spoken In the ''bush" Is not to be confused with sUnd^rH East Coast Swahill 
{Po1o«e, 1971). Often called lH)-Country SwahlH or Kisetta (see Hyros, 
p. 519. 1971; te Breton, 1968), this sonewhat pidglnired version of Swahilt 
Is a second language for people living in up-country Kenya. 

Though Sadfkl certainly kww some Swahlll. his co^^tence in the lan- 
guage was limited. It Is doubtful that he was fluent since most of hi*^ 
Interactions were with his young sisters, as no other children lived perma- 
nently on the hillside. The nearest neighbors were miles away and mo&^t 
times Sadiki's family Interacted with other -friends'* they were usually 
Samburu also. 



^rcim the fourth day after Colin arrived at the research station, he 
an.f Sadiki spent all their days together. With the patient encouragewnt 
of the project's loyal field assistant, Joab, Colin t^egan to learn sow 
Swdhili. and the two children struggled to cawminicate In Swahlll with many 
gestures and charades. 

After several months, U became apparent that something was a little 
different" about the '^Swahiir* Colin and Sadlll spoke to one another. They 
St l ie rapidly and $een«d to a naive observer to be competent Swahlll spea»^ers. 
Ho«r/er, if one listened closely It was soon clear that a Swahlll speaker 
could not follow or comprehend what the two children were saying to one 
another . 

im om occasion the children were jumping up and dowi pointing at an 
airplane overhead shouting ''l^ryiBndChlni ** over and over. The Swahili wrd 
for airplane is ndege. They were asked to repeat waht the^ were calling the 
airyline. When repeated slowly it became dear that what they were saying 
was "Who are yoa macMni.** 

Visitors would coflinent Initially on how impressed they were with CoUn's 
S-ahin only to ref^rk a few minutes later ''That's not Swahili, Is It?" 
bdtrki's older brother offered. "The language that they speak Is a very 
conujlicattfd one. Nobody understands it but the two of them." 

ThQujh my hu%b^n6 and 1 spoke to SadiM and all other Africans In Swa- 
ntli, we spokt* in fngbsh ii one another and to Colin. Sadlkl was present 
HH^ch of the tiw. Thus, as time passed, ^iadlkl bec^ne quite conpetent in 
if.Qltsh. though he rar€)y spoke it. Colin, too, became tnore competent In 
s^dMH and spoke 10 neighbors easily. Both children spoke to Joab, and 
dH other Africans who came to visit, in Swahili. However, all interactions 
••;th ufe another were in what they c^]^e<^ "our language." 

for the last four months of the stay in Kenya, both children attended 
^r. (^Mjnsh-'.wakTny school five fnormngs a week. I- school Colin and 
' Hiit Jid not use their private language, but as soon as they got into 
\f *' lii* to qo how they would begin to speak their language again. 

fr ,P Mu' description of the circumstances within which the children 
ir...nft j V^fM language several things bec^ clear. First, due to the 
♦ i^' t^'it th^ two continually played in isolation with only a mini«H^ 
-..f n... %hirv6 !n Swahili initially, they generated spontaneously a 
i y tr.n ^t.uh m'uM s<M-ve VH>^f f onfntjnu Jtive needs. As time passed, howrv^r . 
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wtten other linguistic options were available to them, namely English and/or 
Swahili, they c<mt1nued to use and expand their private language and to main- 
tain the boundaries of their tiny speech community. Thus, for fifteen months 
this unique children '; pid<)1n was t^w primary language of both children for 
most of their daylight hours. 
A CHUl^H'S PIDGIN 

The use of the term **children*s pidgin" will need some discussion at 
the outset of this paper. First, the distinction «ust be made between 
children learning a p1(^1ft that already Is In use In their speech couwunity, 
and children Inventing an original pidgin. It Is the latter c1 rcitfRStance 
that is t>e1ng inwstlgated In this case. The spontaneous generation of the 
pidgin reported here resembles some dociwented cases of twin idioglosses 
(e.g. Hale. 1886, Jespeis<m, 1921 i luria and Yudovltch, 19S6. and more re- 
cently the case of the Kennedy twins In San Diego. The New York Times. Sun- 
day, September 11, 1977). However, ttw present discussion will not attempt 
to address S|»c1f1c co^arisons between the two types of phenomena. One 
lovortant difference that sh^ Jd be mentioned though, is that In most cases 
of docu^nted twin Idlglosses the Indlvldauls are not competent in any other 
language. However. In the case of the children's pidgin both native sfwak- 
ers were not only coaspetent In a first language before ever generating the 
pidgin, but afterwards they were continually able to demonstrate their code- 
switching abilities bi* and trilingual ly. 

In order to answer some of the basic psychol^ical and linguistic ques- 
tions about and how two children could Invent a distinct language, it 
will be necessary to view the phenomenon not only within the framework of 
the pIdginUatlon-creollzatlon process, but also frow a developmental per- 
spectlve. A child's level of language competence, as well as his or her 
"playful" nature, will have an Ifnportant effect on the pidgin created. 

In recent years the processes of pidglnizatlon and creolliatlon have 
received considerable scholarly attention. Inrough studies of pidgin and 
Creole, quest loiis cc^cerning language change and language ur.iversals have 
been finding fertile grounds for investigation. 

Pidglnlratlon occurs In culture contact situations where a «1n1flw 
of linguistic coinpetence is shared by the potential speakers. Out of 
cofimunicative r^cessUy. the speakers in such situaticms reduce and si«^11f) 
the linguistic make-up of their exchan^s. The resjlt is a pidgin that has 
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certain classic features regardless of the specific language sources or 

, geographical location of its ontogeny. Hyses has described the features of 

a true pidgin in this way: 

>tere Is a variety of speech whjse vocabulary 1$ mostly fro« 
one language. Its sentence structures often frm another, 
and yet distinct from both; restricted In fimctlon. and used 
by a couTOunlty for none of whose wewbcrs Is It a first 
language. (1971) 

Pidginlzatlon \% characterized by a discarding of many of t?w Inessential 
features of standard language (Todd, 1974). Some of the features often 
absent In pidgins Include rnarkers, inflections, and copula. The lexical 
stock IS Imited and usually reflects the restricted comunlcatlve needs 
of the speakers. Pidgins which arose over trade and business ccmcems, 
for exanple, would contain a lexicon heavy In temis for goods and prices. 

Thi^ simplification process that occurs In p4dg1n1zat1<»> 1$ strUlngly 
similar to the linguistic simplification and accanodatlon that occurs In 
a number of other naturally occurring linguistic phenooena such as early 
childhood language {Brown and Bellugl, 1964; Slobin, 1975; Smithy 1972), 
motherese (Newport, Gleltman and Gle1t»an. 1975), baby talk, lover talk, 
taU to foreigners and to the deaf (Ferguson. 1971; Jakobson, 1^) and 
second language acquisition (Schumann. 1975). These situations often pro- 
duce a linguistic shift to what has been called a "simple register" (Fer- 
guson, 1971). Such a register will characteristically discard Inflections, 
marters, and copulas, considerably reduce lexicwt and be restrictive In function, 
thus sharing many of the features described above for pidgins (Todd, 1974). 

It has been suggested that not only may there be Innate conwtence for 
language (Chomsky, 1968) but additionally that competence islght Include an 
tnnate ability to "simplify" one's own linguistic performance (Clark and 
CUrfc. 1977, Todd. 1974). In this way wtWn IndivlAialS who (to not Share 
the tame linguistic cw^vetence cow into contact they are able to facilitate 
tnfir conFHinuat ion by simplifying their language and thus minimizing the 
efforts uf Xh^ coding and encoding responsibilities of the speaker and hearer 
(ferguson, l^H). The process of pidginizat ion relies <^ these abilities 
to ttMjuie and sififplify languac^ Structure. 

irt.o]Ud!ion, on the other ti^nd. t$ a process that involves elaboratiwi 
of forTTi, enpansion of function and ct^Hcation of language structure. Where 
iMgif> f.jnclion^ to serve limited contact needs (e.g., trade, temporary in- 
iora^Uou), Creole serves as a primary language in a speech co^nity. As 
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the creolliatlon process progresses, the original pidgin wllj undergo change 
The change will arise In response to the growing needs of Its speakers to 
conisunlcate about the full range of human experience ^Ith a richer lexicon 
and more graoeiatlcal C0R|>lexUy (labov, 1971; Sanfcoff and Laberge, 1973). 
Hynes has noted that It Is the nature of a pidgin ''to either develop into 
a fuller language or to disappear." In the pidgln-creole continuum one 
would tf^refore find the omstant Interplay of the two processes of reduction 
and slapllflcatlon, as well as expansion and complication (Hymes, 1971). 

One purpose of this paper Is to ^monstrate that the language used by 
the two cfilldren was. In fact, a true pidgin and that It shared the charac- 
teristics of other pidgin languages. Additionally, the dlscusslc^ will 
Illustrate that Nhen tf^ private language was no Icmger necessary as an 
exclusive means of conmunlcatlon between the two speakers, they continued 
to use and elaborate it. Tl^ discussion of the children's pidc: n will focus 
on those features of the language that are Illustrative of be. t^vf^lifica* 
tlon and reduction on the erne hand and corqpl icatlon and elaboration on the 
other* 

A OISCUSSK^ y THE lAfffiUAGE 

Several hours of tape recordings were made of Sadlki and Colin inter* 
acting In a variety of activities. Including dialogues at mealtime, indoor 
and outdoor play sessions. Colin was asked to translate both from the 
tapes and in dally Interactions. The discussion of the language is based 
on the transcribed <lata from the tapes as well as Colln's conmnts. trans- 
lations, and In some cases, etymologies. 

1^ data Indicate clearly that the Children's Pidgin Is, like other 
pidgins, an admixture of both source langua^s (English and Swahili} and 
yet distinct from both. It reflects the slmpHcatlon of fortas such as 
unmarking, absence of copula, articles and Inflection, typical of pidgins 
all over the wrld. The lexicon is limited, as Is the function of the 
languac^. In Colin' S own words, *'Well, you can't say everj^thin^ in our 
langua^. ^ 

Yet, as might be suspected, due to the ciwistant use the children made 
of the pidgin, it Indicates directions of linguistic change and elaboration 
typical of early creoHzation processes at work. With the expansion of 
the function of the langua^ to express more fully all the cosnxinicati ve 
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nt'tf^s two clost' friends have (beyond limited play contAct), t^e data reveal 
e»i)4nsion of the language form as well. A ccmtlnually building lexicon, 
tno rr'rti>;earance of ariules and possibly markers In tbe Children's Pidgin 
iCP) indicate the nascent forms of creollzatlon, 

Tne description of CP lexicon and syntax that fo^'iows will atteiapt to 
illustrate only the more salient characteristics of the langt^ge, especially 
as tf»ey »ight shed light on the theoretical Issues raised above, 
lex icon 

There were several classes of classic pidgin relexificatlon In CP. 
There were many S«ahil1 wrds {taken directly from Swahili, the dominant 
language in the pidgin), modified Swahili words (including aorp>K>phone«1c 
^n6/or syllable reductions and calquing), English words {taken directly 
frora the language), modified English words {including a variety of phono- 
logical adaptations and, lastly* newly Invented words {reflecting redKiH- 
cation and oooi^tapoeia) . A closer look at each class follows. 
S^ah^i 1 1 words 

Though mrh of the lexicon was borrowed from Swahili directly, it is 
interesting that a number of kahili words that were known and used by both 
children with considerable regularity when speaking to others, never ap- 
peared in the taped dialogi^s between the children. As in most pidgins. 
It IS not surprising that «any of the things indigenous to the environment 
i-erf *reqiitffit1y naiwd In Swahili. For example, all of the Species of wild- 
life in tht? area ^re among the first Swahili words that Colin learned, 
Tht: Cn^lish eqoTvalents were the first to be forgotten. This type of memory 
\n^s and obsolescence is canmon to pidgin situations {Samarin, 1971). Food 
n.wi also t^re exclusively borro*i»ed from Swahili {e.g.. bread/n^ati tea/ 
c^a>. .^ater 'fliaji , et aU). Host of the loan words from Swahili were used 

• 'thf Allowing pronunciation guide will indicate the pronunciation of 
CP will be represented in Swahili spelling with the exception 
sonie English loan words. 
A u. Ha I as in *^ U as in W»o 

f V in Hd^ 0 as in Hoe 

U'tt*'rs C. Jf. and g have no individual sound are not used. 6 is always 
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to represent exactly the same meaning in CP as they did in Swahili. However 
there were several loan words which altered their meaning and function, for 
example, hacima Is the Swahili word for nothing. The children used the word 
to negate or mean no as in Hacuna tegid mlmi^ nka t_i , Bwana Hugh. 

{No take me bread, Nister Hugh.) 

{Oon't ^ake ft^ bread* &«ana Hugh.) 
Another ex«i9>le in change of meaning was the use of -enda in CP. -enda or 
go in Swahili, was used in two ways. The first was identical to Swahili . 
It was used to say for ex«iple 

Haenda wapl ? 

{tmere are you going?) 

But an innovatitoi In CP was to use the word in an auxiliary capacity, such a 

English S wahili CP 

He died. Na ICgfia t^nda ^d. 

(Go dead. die. ) 

Modified St^hill ktords 

Various iwKJIf ications of Swahili words occurred in CP Certain phoneti 
changes were ctwJsistent, For ex^le. velar stops shifted from voiceless 
to wjiced as in Africa Africa. These phonetic rules were consistent when 
modifying English words as well. Phonemes were sometimes a(k^d to wDrds. 
The Swahili n^enda tsftl becomes xuMgOfll. adding the w Quite conwon and 
often inconsistently used are a variety of morphophonemic reductions 
The following exiles are illustrative: 



English Swahili CP 

I, if« ffilmi mimi (or) mi 

you wetje wewe (or) we 

trip safari safare (or) fan 

car motakaa motaga (or) ga 



Another type of modification of Swahili was calquing or c<»»Pounding. 
The Sun, for e>«ample, was kubwa motp m CP. 

(big fire) 

Kubwa and are Swahili loan words. The Swahili word for sun is iua. 
Th#>se types of lexical inventiveness commonly found in pidgins are full of 



tnetaphot* and imagery and provi<^ an Indication of the elaboratlve process at 

«iork in addition to the reduction principle described atKive. Another store 

mundane, tHit nonetheless creative* exainple of calquing (again cos^lnlng two 

Swahili words) was majl choo . This meant urine In CP, Thoi^h In kahili 
(water faces) 

choc can mean latrine, feces, or urine, there t^as need In CP apparently to 

elaborate and further specify the lexicon for toilet activities. Ofm couH 

consider this a developmental concern of five and six ye^r olds. A third 

example of compound1n9 was offered by Colin *^n tie told hime the kahili 

word for isAin was tfftlnl . "Oh» Me call It motoga woto ." he responded* 

(car fire) 

Cnglis i Words 

Hany English words appe^r^^ in CP with no modifications (e.g., stop, 
outside, run). OUen used were **com1c feoott** words like £ow and banj. tMi 

(crash) (bang) (^at) 
aio uhuh wogld not t)e found In a standard English dictionary yet 1 include 

meffi m this Cdte9ory for obvious reasons. 
» todified English Words 

Morphophonemic reductions were not restricted to Swahlll words. Even 
when speaking English, Colin would often say tef^d rather than pretend . 
Tend was a frequently used word In CP as well. Most iwdlfl cations of loan 
words froro English followed a specific set of phonological rules. Several 
examples are detailed below: 



Dental fricative voiceless voiced there Jfir 
t Labio dental fricative 

i tiecoff^s bilabial stop v-p or b ^ slave->slep (b) 

' i/rldr stop i^*g voiceless * voiced take it • tegid 

! aUi'olar stop t*d voiceless ^ voiced jacket ♦ jeg1<J 

in with the phonetic system t_ake U becouies tegid in CP. ^jij 

becomes ojjf of ge. Slave becomes slep or sl eb. Occasionally the iRodlfica- 
tion adds Syllables as m cowboy to kalabq^ Oppositely, reductions In 
•,/11dtle^>^ Su:fy as the following, occur. 
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English Swahili CP 

like this naof^a hi la thas (or) la:s 

This is very similar to reports in children's use of tok pis in by Sani^o.f 
and Laberge (1973). n^re adults will say Hl^ 30 long haus . a child will 
often say H1^ £o 1 :aus for **| «m going hcxoe." 
Newly Invented Words 

Many of the new words In CP seemed to have grown out of sounds that 
were made during play, particularly car sounds made while the children 
played with *^tch ScM** cars. Tena , didlng . and ^Inqlnge all meant to 
90 fast, and all soimd like the noises made when playing tvlth their ranng 
cars. 

tt»n Colin was asked what didinq weant he was not «>ly able to give a 
translation ( fast ) but he was able to remember the origin of Its use. Colm 
explained that he and Sadlkl were playfng outside one day when he saw ba- 
bof^s coming toward the house. According to the rules of the household, 
when the bab^s came to the house « Colin and Sadlkl had to be Inside with 
Joab. the project's field assistant. SadikTs back was turned and he d?d 
not see the baboons. Colin could not remember the word for fast in Vwahili 
so he decided If he said. "Sadlkl nawenda diding/ Sadlki would recognize 
diding from their car play and tmderstand. Apparently he did, and the word 
was officially ad<ted to the lexical stock. 

Anotl^r type of lexical creativity Involved reduplication comnonly 

found In pidgins* KIM was the word for break or broken . It was often re- 

(kiced to M but It did not apparently affect the meaning. Additionally it 

was sometimes used with nawenda In the s«ae way as described above for 

nawenda ded (e.g.. toad njawenda kifcl ) 
The road Is bn^en. 

Although the origin Is not known there Is some slight suggestion that ono- 
matopoeia may have been the source for the creation of Kikl . 

Another Interesting aspect of the language the two children shared 
was the fact that the lexical stock was continually grow*.-^ up until the 
timb two children were separated. Though there is some indication that 
more Emjllsh words were being added as time went on f«id Sadikr » English 
vocabulary grew, new word Invention was also goino jn until the end. On 
the tapes there Is tt^ invention of one such woid, pupu which meant not 
suprlslngly. fart. 
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Therp may he i possibiluy that the word gu or something similar was 
knowti to Colin in English. | do not recall his ever using U and at this 
Mnit ht' had been in Africa over a year. I believe it was a new wurd and 
not jn tnguh loan word* though the influence of slmHar words In Fnglish 
poop, poos} was no (totibt operating. The Interesting asf^ct of t*« 
sample protocol Is the p rocess of agreement between the children. 

The following protocol shows the attest to create and agree on tt« 

new Mord pupy . It is important to keep In mind that all of the lexical 

and syntactic inventiveness in the dev€lo(»!«nt of CP tools place within 

convt^rsatlonal exchanges. I have therefore chosen to present the full 

tt»jit of the dialogue surrounding the agreement on the new lexical itew, 

in Older to illustrate the context of the interaction and the rhythmic 

fl(>w of the communicative process Involved. 

'^he children are eating breads that they have baked in the 

Shape of tires* tractors, balls, etc. Colin's father, Hugt., 
sits with them al the table recording the interaction. X « 
inaudible syllable. ) 

1 Colin. XX na kola. Silly. Silly I, Silly hello. Sema Sadiki 
hello las ingine. 

{jiK eat Silly. Silly I. Silly hello. 



2 SddUr 

3 Colin 

4 Sadiki 

5 Cclin: 

6 SjdUi: 



7 Conn: 



like this hello,) 

Sir ' ' torn, (laughs) Pzizi, 

Coti . anya ninyi? 
{BottORj makes what?) 



Sadiki say more 
(noise, modified by spelling) 



Bottom na fanya pzzzt. 
{Bottom makes pzizi. ) 

Hd fanya paauu* 
(It makes paauu. ) 



(noise) 



Uhuh. 



Ach! Mimi na taiii? thas mingi. Wewe na taka? 
(Ach! He want this many. You want? No.) 
(Ach! J want many of these (breads]. Do you want 
[them]? No.) 

Mimi ndiyo. 
(Me >es.) 
(Yes I do . ) 

Himi ^u^•-a tire (Shoutinq and holding big bread.) 

(Me big tire ) 

(My big t ire [bread]. ) 

( laug»^s) 

hdCuna ta^-a Kula mimi tire. 
{*if no wdfft eat nte t?re.) 
(1 joi'f want to eat my tire ) 
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(loud coiiic voice) 



(using Swahili to 
address both 
children. ) 



1? Sadiki : Muh? (laughing) 

13 Colin: Himi Hacuna taka kula moja kubwa tire 

(Me no want eat one big tire.) 
(I <k)n*t want to eat the big ttre ) 

14 Sadiki : XXX? 
[Hugh takes some ot the bread.] 

15 Colin: (to Hugh} That's Sadikl's. Bread. That bread. 

16 (to Sadiki) Tegid wewe mkati . 

(Take you bread - ) 
(He took your bread. ) 

17 Hugh: Hi i^atl yango. (teasingly) 

(This bread of sine ) 
(This is «y bread. ) 

18 Colin: (to Hugh] UlmjRi. Hkati kwa mimi. 

(Mo. 6r«ad for ne. ) 

(No, That bre^^ is for me.) 

19 Sadiki: (to Hugh) Kula thas mimi rM^ati kwa Colin, yeh? 

(Eat this me bread for Colin, yeh?) 
(Cat my bread Instead of Colin's, yes?) 

[Hugh puts the bre^d t>ack and the boys return to talking to 
each other.] 

2'^ Colin: Kula thas singi. 

(Eat this «any.) 
(Eat many of these.) 

?} Sadiki: Kula 0»ja tire. Hingi kubwa. Kula moja tire. 

(Eat one tire Kany big. Eat one tire ) 
(Eat a tire, hany are big. Cat a tire ) 

22 Colin: Thas kwa pupu na moja kula moja tire. 

(This for "fart" of« eat one tire.) 

(It was make you fart if you eat the tire.) 

23 Sadiki; Thas kwa pupu na iw)ja kula moja tire, xx miml tire? 

[Repeats Colin's utterance with exact intonation] 
(. . . XX my tire?) 

24 Colin: Huh? 

25 Sddiki : (laughs) 

26 Colin: J^inyi we lathas? Hi Fanya ninyi? (looking at one of 

(What you like this? Make what?) SadiKTs breads) 
(What did you m&ke like this? What did you make?) 

2/ Sadiki: xxx na kula mimi n^ati? (Talks wUh mowth full) 
(xxx eat my bread?) 

if^ Colin Kwa kuche/a wewe nmyi? 

(For play you what?) 

(Who will you be for play/pretend?) 
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M SadUi! Oge? (bandit?) 

{Okay? (bandltf) ) 

30 Colin: kwcfieza mi xx (bandit?). 

{For play ri1 be a (bandU?),) 

31 Sadiki: xxx 

32 Colin: Wewe jua ninyl pupy? 

(tou knoM what pupy ?) 

(Do you knoH what pupu means?) 

33 Sadiki: pypu? (laughing) xx p\^ul 

34 Colin: uhuh, pupu.., pupu »oj« thas. we^ na sidown ki»a 

choo» moja pupu's cunln. 

(No, pupu... pupu one this* you sit dawn for bowel 
moves^t one pupu Is comlnoj 

(No, pupu,.. pupu means this, when you sit down for a 
bowel movement a pupu comes.) 

35 Sadiki: (laughing) 

The full cycle of Inventlw^ depicted In the above protocol Includes 
several distinct characteristic eleiaents that are possibly typical of the 
etymologies of m^ny neologisms In CP {e.g. kikl , tena . dldinq , gnlnglnge ). 
These elements include: (1) onoinatopoela and sound play {line 2: pzzit)\ 
(2) designation of a semantic value to the sound play vocalization (line 4; 
Bottom na fan^a pztzt .); and (3) adaptation of the play sound to the phonetic 
system (lines 2,4: p2zzt line 5: p^^uu ^ line 22, 23. 32-5: pupu). Others 
(e g- Garvey, 1977; Jakobson. ig?!; Jesperson. 1921) have noted elsei^ere 
similar speculations about Individual children creating lexical 1te«$ In 
these wdys. 

The three characteristics mentioned above function quite Independently 
of any joint discourse effort or conversation. But as the text above Illu- 
strates thU particular progression from playful sound to lexical itew occurs 
qriiditd)]y and is uroven through and integrated into the flow of the natural 
conversation beti.een the t»*o children. J^en a shared and synrctrical lan- 
guage is Jeveluped (as opposed to an individual child's lexical innovation) 
an additional set of interactive e1eff«nts roust be operating as well. The 
te*t illustrates several such conversational devices used for eiutually under- 
standing these linguistic inventions. This cooperative process includes 
(I) repetition (lines ?5.3S); ii) definition IMne 34); and (3) agreement 
Mines IS, 35) These characteristics provide the cOTmjnicative resources 
^or de«^e1oping a shared convpetence m the emerging language. 
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Some further discussion of the Interaction may be helpful. In line 1 
Colin aopears to te Inviting Sadiki to join hln in his verbal play with 
**sil1y." Sadiki responds to the game saying "silly bottom" (line 2) and 
adding the farting sound. Instead of continuing the play with "silly," 
Colin (probably smised by Sadlkl's little joke) responds to Sadiki and 
asks the question In line 14 "Bottooi fa^ya ninyl?" The conversation then 
briefly focuses on the designation of shared meaning for the sound pzzit . 
It Is possible at this point that Colin nay have wanted to stay with this 
topic and finalize the lexical creation and agreemnt. But Sadiki changes 
the topic and they both move on. Uhen "p^m" first appears In line 22. 
It suggests that Colin has not dropped his original Interest and has in fact 
been further ax^dlfylng the phonological shape of tN original sound. Sadlki's 
l^edlate ami exact Imitation {line 23) In response to Col1n*s utterance Is 
the only such response In this protocol, I suggest that his precise repeti- 
tion of the utterance was a spontaneous reactiM to the fact that he did 
not umterstand what Colin said due to the Inclusion of pupu . At this point 
in the Interactli^ there Is no reason to guess that Sadiki recognized pupu 
as a word. The repetition performed the function of at least briefly keeping 
the conversation going (see Keenan, 1976) and allowing Sadiki the chance 
to play with and duplicate the unknoMi sotmd a^ utterance. In developing 
a stored language repetitions of new vocalizations are probably essential 
In order to produce equally competent speakers. 

In line 32 when Colin directly asks Sadiki If he knows what pupu oeans, 
the conversation moves to a meta-llnguistlc level. The process of defining 
and agreeing Is not unconsciously evolving through sound play and repetitions 
but Is In this particular Instance an articulated negotiation, acknowledging 
the arbitrary nature of language. This ability to agree on and discuss their 
language In this way Is another device for assuring the shared competentce 
and syianetrlcal performance of CP. 
C(mNT ON IFXIO^ 

As the above discussion indicated, there was much richness and diversity 
In the lexicon of C^. S(m Interesting i^stions can be raised about why cer- 
tain choices were made over others. For instance, there are co^ocojrrences, 
contrasts, and redundancies in the d^velof^ent of the lexicon, many of which 
seem to have no significant cause. In Swahili, the word for come is kuja 
Kuja was used in CP only as a comiiand as in Kuja hapa, slep . Vet theTnglish 

(C<»« here, slave.) 
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coTf ..i^ used in also. However. U was only used after a noun phrase 
ff J wit»i or 's as in the e«airp1e in the protocol above, »oja pupu's cuwln- 
tntr- reiufidancies arc interchangeable such as the three words mentioned above* 
sjin^, tena, find gningijige all meaning fast or go fast (depending on the word 
Jer of the sentence). Simil .^rly, there are a nt^r Of ways to sayjo In CP. 
•luh, nj^jiia, no, hacuna. or ♦ verb all mean Qft. All can be use<l in any situ- 
it \on. 

Just as there are cases where many words can mean the sa^ thing » there 
Are several interesting cases of one word meaning different things. This 

\edd us into the topic of syntax, t>ecause when such words vary In meaning, 
tne variance is usually dependent on word order placement. 

SYNTAX 

fixed word order is one of the comnon characteristics of a f^ldgln. The 
udmg dnd encoding responsibilities of the speaker/hearer are somewhat re^ 
luied in this way, since the pidgin usually has little or no Inflection. 

word order of CP reflects this feature. Up-country SwahlH. similarly, 
IS not Highly Inflected and relies on word order for clarity. There Is much 
the influence of the pldglnized Swahlll the children knew In CP. OeCamp 
. nn) has conmented on the stiiRulus diffusion that takes place when speakers 
tjmiliar with any fortn of pidgin participate "in the creation of a new pidgin.** 
Tne lan<]uage that results from such a situation will be "If^fluenced by the 
t.itte'-n already known." This is no dOubt true In this case as well. Ho*i«ver. 
It IS interesting to note the original patterns that eioerge within such a 
t'ttirg. for in the variation one can see linguistic flexibility and creativ- 
ity in operation . 

Unlike Swahili, CP followed the English rule for the position of adjectives 

£nt£lisn Swahi 1 1 CP 

many tars inotakaa mingi mingi motaga 

' .,t.]\f\t't jlwdyS preveiles the noun in CP, it always follows the noun in 

Am. »htf Ingl^sh characteristic o^ CP is the occasional use of an *s 
. I ur'.l iMer a nojn to rej^resent the verb is where there would have been 
' fir t^^e foMoi^Jng AdHiple. 

[ n-jl 1 .h ?>wJhl 1 1 CP 
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Where this s appears, the feature of copula absence begins to be modified 
Though the actual ontogeny of the language was not docwnented in these data, 
it would seem logical that elaborations such as the apoearance of this Is 
and it^ two exan^les that will follow, were Incorporated Into CP in the later 
stages of Us development. 

The next exa^le of syntactic Inventlvetvess presents a Swahi li word for 
one, moja . The children used this word to represent nmber just as the 

SwahlH usage Indicates. For example, they would count wDja. s^i) 1. tatu. 

one two three 

in Swahin, Or If asked how many they want of something, they might answer 
tnoja . But. as described In the section above on lexicon, some Swahill words 
in CP took on enp9nie4 functions and meanings. Ho J a was « word like that. 
It was used very freqi^tly and In a variety of ways. The playful manipula- 
tion of the sound, meaning and function of moja will be illustrated in the 
following discussion 

In the s^le chosen for analysis the word moja occurred 80 times. The 
word was used In a variety of contexts and took on a nunber of functions ac- 
cording to the context In *^1ch It was used. {For a full list of the occur- 
rences see /^>pend1x: Uses of Jtoja. The data provided there further Indicati 
the range and scof% of Its usage.) 

Twenty-eight percent (n»22) of the uses of moja occurred while the chll- 
ren were playing on a rope swing which hung from a tree in the y9r6. In 
this context moja was used over and over in a chanted counting sequence 
{mid, mbill . tatu). The children counted off their swings as they took tun 
(one. two. three) 

hanging on to the flying rope. This usage of fjoja is consistent with the 
Swahi 11 usage. 

During the rof» sw^iging episode there was considerable verbal play wit 
the counting sequence. A few examples of this play follow, 
{taking turns swinging) 
Exampl e 1 

Sadiki: Tatu. Wapi wewe? 

{Three. Where are you?) 

Sadiki 

h Colin. Hg^. mbili tatu- 

Colin: Silly tatu. Wapi wewe' 

(SH!y three. Where are yOu') 
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Colin: 
SadUi: 

Colin: 

SadUl: 

Colin: 

Sadlki: 

Colin: 



Hgja. 

Uhuh goja. 
(Hoi one.) 

H6iyQ «oja. 
(Ye$ one. ) 

Hoja , mbllU tatu. (laughing) 



Redi au uhuh? 
(Ready or not?) 

Redi, moja. 
(Ready, one.) 

Cne. 
{four.) 



SadHI: mM. (laughing) 

The play Mith numbers in the counting sequences Illustrated here prov1(ted 
an op[)ortunity to use the word woja o^er and over again. The repetitive struc- 
ture allonred for playful variations within the framework. It may have been 
through th1$ type of repetitive use and manipulation that aoja originally ex- 
panded Us function and use. 

The following protocol will demonstrate some of the expan<^ uses the 
children made of no^ In CP t>eyond Its original Swahlll meaning. 

The children are playing with rocks pretending they are cars. They are 
pretending that Batinan (Sadlkl) and Action man (Colin) are saving slaves from 
toeing captured by robt>ers. All this takes place In a modern day setting of 
the African Safari Sally. Sadlkl has asked Colin for one of the cars. Colin 
refuses saying the one Sadlkl has Is the same. 



Colin: 
Sadlkl: 

Col in: 
Sadlkl. 



Uhuh, Ma mpja sem lathas. 

{HQ^ Tnat one Is the same as this.) 

Thas uhiih. Thas uhuh. 
(This isn't. This Isn't.) 

Uhuh. {car noises) Thas ga na moja tena motaga. 
{Hq. That car is a fast car.) 



Mimi na taka xx. 
II want XX. 



Na mi nawe^da. 
So I can go 



Ah, hacuna moja . 
Ah. this 1snT"of)e. ) 
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Moja thas kwa ku««nda. HI mail's hacuna kahisa. Ah 
thas sem. 

{One of these for going. Hy rock Is gone. Ah, this is 
the same J 

[Sadlkl finds one that pleases him and they continue to play.} 

HoJa thas slep. Wojg thas sema, "Wewe diding nyumtani?" 
{This is a slave. iKls one says, "Are you going to 
your house?*) 

"Jua aoja road?" 

("Do you know the road?**) 

Colin: Wewe diding moJa nyti^nl? Uapl na Unya moja road? 

(You* re ^Ing to the house? Where will you make the 
road?) 

Sadlkl; fto enda. 

(I can't go.) 

Colin; Oge. ¥anya moja road, kwlsha thas road nawenda klfcl. Ge? 
((Htay. Hake a road, this road has broken. Okay?) 

Sadlkl: Ya* NIml na fanya. 

(Yes. I will make one.) 

[The boys begin to build a road on the floor.] 

Listening to the sound of the repetitions of moja In the above protocol 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that there Is a special rhythsi, meter, and 
sound that Is being p\aye6 with. In addition to the semantic and syntactic 
play. 

Let us examine the use a little more closely. It seems that moja can 
represent an article as In the following examples: 

(1) moja road 
(a road) 

(2) moja nyi^banl 
(the house) 

( moja * noun) 

It apparently can also have prcmoun status either used alone or with thas. 

Consider the following: 

(1) Ah, hacuna moja . 

(Ah, that's not one.) 

(?) Moja thas kwa kuwenda. 
TOne of these for going.) 
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Mpj.i was also frequently u&ed with na . Na is a special case in Itself and 

r« dismissed below. Na can be a tense marker accon^anyin9 all verbs 
in CP For (?*d"i?le, even when English verbs are used, na will precede them 
as n.istog, or narun. Na also means and, in CP and in SwahlH. The 
foliowinq example illustrates several uses of the na TOja occurrence. 

(1) Tfias qa na mo ja tena motaqa, 
{This car is a fast car.) 

(2) taka na moid cha^? 
(Do you want some tea?) 

(3) ^ we diding au na laoja siotaga? 
(Will you go fast or will the car?) 

It %ft*ffis that, as with the co-occurrence with thas, the general effect is to 

f^-ph^si^e the dfterfPiner {e.g.. article pronoun) quality of the word, Vet 

{here seen to be scw^e verb overtones in its use with na. For example, is 

tnere an absence of copula in exatnple II above, or is the na wo J a an attempt 

to fiU the void of d verb? Consider these sentences taken from a different 

sess ion, 

(1) «im1 mo J a pow. 

{I went crash, {or) Me crash.) 

(?) Moja diding. 

TSe goes fast, (or) One fast.) 

^^tf 'iSH of moj^ with verbs {moja ♦ verb, na ♦ moja) suggests that it might 

W m the process of change in the direction of some auxiliary function 

^iiMlrff to that discussed above for -enda {e.g.. nawenda t^) 

All of these examples dewnstrate that indeed TOja has considerably 

t^lar.utjted its meaning and its syntactic function far beyond its origianl 

y.e w» Swa^ili. U is clearly being mainpulated and experimented with by 

♦.<ith { hi Idren 

^he final exan^le of syntactic elaboration in CP is the use of na. * 
i> -.J. ^t^^ted Jbove, can mean and, aHq. b^ or with in Swahili. In CP only 
,f 3 V Jdisf are represented by n^. The other most coirwon use of na in 
'.•iMi- 1*. 1 tense njrker, for the present tense- -H' is used for past 
» !f ta- for future. In CP no past or future tenses are expressed. 
'r.....* r,^ ,nlv na v. y>ed With verbs. Here are two examples of those torn- 
, r. , .. JO CP that are standard in SwaniH as well. 

(1) «ewe na taka wenda swinq? na ♦ verb 

{Oi^ vou want to QO swing?) 
Wewe majinga na numi <.iny. na ^ and 

(Ycjii jre a fool and 1 am siUy ) 
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There are, ho*^ver, several occurrences m the data that indicate the use of 
na in quite a different way. Consider these two exaa^les: 

{!) Mimi Ju na ciiai boot n^t^n^^ kiki sasa. 
{I know that «y boot broke now.) 

(2) Me jua na mingi (K)lisman na seM? 

(Do you know that aany policeaten talked.) 

The first exa^le was said by Colin in early April. The second by SadU 
in late Hay. Though these are the only t*^ Instances occurring in the data o 
na used in this way. It is the author's feeling that the occurrence is not 
haphazard. The Indication is that na. a word which is redundant and obli- 
gatory In CP sentences to begin with, shws the possibility of becoming a 
marker for clausal e«<^dd1ngs In sentences. In both cases the use of na 
follows the verb to kn^. In both cases It is followed by a noun phrase 
plus a verb phrase. It Is easy to see that a marker in such a position can 
help to clarify the message for the listener. 

In both the use of moja and na on-going syntactic change is demonstrate^ 
in CP, lalK>v (1971) has said that "wnen pidgins acquire native speakers, 
they change." These data provide evidence to support this theory. In spile 
of the fact that CP had only two native si^akers and those speakers were in 
fact young children, the pidgin held tri« to what scholars would have pre- 
dicted for a large adult -dominated population. This is indeed an impressive 
discovery. When one further considers that these occurrences of development 
and change h^ppene^ not over several hundred years and across ^nerations 
but over a fifteen month time period, it is necessary to question the no- 
tion that language change Is gradual. 

THE SOCIAL C C^TEXT OF TH£ CHHDREN^S PlPGl W: AN ETHHOGRAP HIQIEW 

Though pidgin languages <to not ordinarily serve as vehicles for persona 
friendships {Gumperz. ig72), (^e such case Is docwnted in this paper • the 
Children's Pidgin. Why did such a language develop and persist^ What socia 
conteits gave rise to this linguistic Invention and provided for us surviva 
In what circi^stances did the children use their language? How did It func- 
tion? TKe folli^ing discussion will explore these questions. 
THE SETTING 

As mentioned above, the hillside on which the children lived was multi' 
linqual. All of the Africans who lived there worked for the white Kenyan 
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Owners of the cattle ranch. Host of the efi^loyees were cattle herds and re* 
presented nomadic herding tribes such as Masai • Samburu, Turkana, and Boran. 
The field assistants wtio worked for the research project and other servant 
employees on the ranch were often of different tribal groups, often wore 
agricultural, such as Luo and fibs)uy^ . Night guards who patrolled ihe 
finch to prevent poaching were usually Somali. Ranch ©i^loyees earned very 
meager wages {20 to 40 dollars a month, depending on position). 

(h^r family lived a life style which dramatically contrasted with our 
neighbors, culturally and economically. The children could move with ap- 
parent ease between the two worlds In ways their paroits could not. The 
children would play at each other's houses, eat each other's food, and fre- 
quently interact with b'^th families. 
TH£ HllLSlOE SPCECH COWiffllTY 

The range of linguistic repertoires on the hill Included Stfnt»uru, Hasal, 
luo, Abaluya. English and Swahlll. Occasional use of Turkana, Boran and 
Somali was found depending on the presence of transient employees who lived 
teu^rarlly on the hill. No one In the comunlty knew Swahlll as a first 
language (as might be found on the coast of Kenya). All comunlcatlon, as 
I have mentioned earlier, with meoters of other tribes, or with wazungu 
{Sw4h1H fp: whites or Europeans) was comlucted In Swahlll. 

Swahlll. the language shared by the coswunlty was generally the language 
associated with work, school, business, politics awl nedia (newspaper, radio) 
English is also spoken by many Kenyans. English Is a language learned In 
school, however, and most of the rurual Africans did not have an educatli^ 
and therefore did not speak English 

Gufliperz (1972) has distinguished between "fluid" verbal repertoires 
and coffipartmentalved repertoires In speech comminl ties. He describes fluid 
repertoires as having gradual transitions between adjoining vernaculars- 
CocTp^rt/nental ued repertoires, on the other hand, exist where special par- 
lances are sharply disund and set off from other speech styles. 

In a biHngu^sl group, e g- French Canadian, all share the same culture 
dnd Ufi<jUiitjf» and there is mutually understood code switching regularly taking 
place On the hillside coainunity where Colin and Sadiki lived this was not 

case. This cowunity, instead, was compartmentalized around several over 
l4pyin^ speerh copi^u^nt 1 1 es within the broader conpunity. Here, Swahlll - the 
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Shared language-had more formal usff, since It was not the language of com* 
munlcdtlc^ betumn close family and friends. 

Another point that must be made concerning both the attitudes and the 
use of English and Swahlll was that there were vestiges of colonialism in 
conveying roles and status w9m using these languages, the of the different 
langoa^s conveyed different messages and were used to address different 
aiK^lences. For eii^le, when English speaking visitors came to the hillside 
they would address the two children standing together by saying, *'Hello 
Colin* and "Jambo Sadiki" using English to address Colin and Swahlll to address 
Sad1k1« This distinction, ttough considered polite, carried certain class and 
race messages. 

Consider am)ther example. I once ^served a well-dressed and apparent- 
ly well-elated, middle class African stop to have his car checked at an 
up-country gas station which was owned by an Asian. The Asian was fluent 
In English and Swahlll In addition to his own Indian languages, Hindi and 
Gujurati. When if^ African spoke to the Asian he spoke in English, when 
the Asian answered the African ne spoke only In Swahlll. The conversation 
contlni^d this way until Its conclusion some ten minutes later. If the 
s^ie Asian had been speaking to an African or European who was fluent in 
Swahlll and English, n^uld have s(>oken In English. Yet because this 
was an African refused to ccmverse with him In English, thus conveying 
a social Jud^aent not only to the African with whom he was speaking but 
to all whv -overheard the Interaction. 
THE CHILiyEW'S SPEECH CDTtftlWITY 

There were ^>t;r languages which overlapped In the speech coisniunity to 
which only Colin and Sadiki belonged. These Included English, Swahili. 
SafT^ru and CP. The chlldre.i's competence In each of these varied markedly 
(except In the case of Samburu which remained almost exclusively m Sadiki's 
domain) over the fifteen month period they were toother. 

Colin began the year with competence In English and gradually built a 
degree of competence In SKahlll over the course of the period. At the end 
of the fourth month I felt comfortable leaving his alone In the care of 
Joab with i^om he cofmuinlcated only In Swahili. That Is not to say that 
Colin's Swahlll was fluent at that point, but that he could cofliaunicate his 
needs and generally feel confident coasHinlcatlvely. Colln's con^tence in 
Swahili was limited, ho*«ver. He never needed a degree of proficiency 
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htjyona d certain level tiecause his conversation with adults was Haited 

as the tradition goes) and he did not often or regularly play with pre- 

jiH-.inintly Swahi 1 i -speak inq children. 

•:^<idiki began the year i#1th con^tence In Samburu and limited eo«?>etence 

in Swahili It IS difficult to assess accurately just exactly what Swahlll 

competence Sadiki had. I suspect It was significantly more than he demon- 

strate«2 In keeping with t* . cultural rulet Sadlki would not talk freely 

or en^iaqe in lencthy conversations or Initiate talk with adults. As a child 

thn **ould be seen as disrespectful. Since there were r6r^]y other Swahlll- 

^{►eai^ing children visiting the hillside, there were r6r^^y opportunities to 

absiMve Sadiki denK)nstrate his competence in SwahlH. What Is clear Is that 

he hd6 more proficiency In Swahlll than did CoHn. The following dialogue 

illustrate this point. This protocol Is taken from a tape recording 

rjdtf in OeceJiiher ten months after our arrival. 

(Tak. frcHn a voice letter which Colin was sending to his 
9ran(^jther. Colin had asked Sadiki to say something in 
^iPtiuru to his grandmother. Sadiki does so. Colin asks 
hiftt what he has said in order to translate.) 

Cdlin. Ninya wewe na seiw? 

(Vdhat did you say?) 

Sadiki; uh, (pause) am* 6«n. 

Colin. Ninyt wewe na sema? Sadiki? 

Sjdiki (inaudible)... i»pira kila $lku na Colin. (Swahili) 

Colin: Niryi wcwe na sep^, Sadiki? 

iddiKi' (lauqhs) Mi ndwendd kwa mingi melano piga 
mpi ra ki^a mingi . 

iCP) 

Colin: He said that every ti»e we kick 

(olin ^^^1 
Sadiki 

Colin: every d - d um day! {silly, playful voice) 
^idiM u^ed the expression kija siku which Is Swahili for every day. 
oUn ilearly did not respond tg this and most likely did not. in fact. 
u*-JtMstan^ the <diom. Colm's immediate response to and translation of the 
.1 .tdt#*'*H-nt IS self explanato» . . Sadiki demonstrates Ms competence in 
fnoHsh dnd CP m this interaction. 
i..f fhH ^^r^^ r#*as()ns as dpsc^1^ed a^cve for Swahili, it is also dif- 
*i, * isst'ss niur.Jtely Sadili's ( t>»'i|>etenc e m Cnnlish. He did ii«»t 
M, •»■!,• in.']i«.h ijuil.Hj.if* {lut s«'t*^ii-d to hjvo a ijw)d under standino ai it 
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frora his school teacher's accounts at the end of the year when he began to 

attend an Engl1sh*s(^aking school. 

Both children de«onstrated equal proficiency in one language, the pidgin 

they created together. They used CP exclusively when speaking to each other. 

They also switched codes with ^p^reni rule consistency. For instance, they 

would t>0th speak to Joab in Swahili and when in each otr^r's company would 

ss>eak to Sadiki 's family in Swahili (as opposed to Saatrru). They regularly 

demonstrated that they had alternations and co-occurr^ces in language use. 

Words, quite familiar to both in Swahili e.g.. pesi pesi (fast), nawna 

M Oifce this), ^iatu (shoe), teari lrt66y} were used when speaking to Joab 

and others. Khile in CP those saae lexical items would be expressed to one 

another In the following way: tena (fast), la thas or las (like this), boot 

(Sh(^ or boot), redi-with a trilled V {re66y). Syntax shifts were executes 

as well. In swahili tte children would say wpira vango. 

{my ban , the ball of wine) 

In CP they would say jimi frol ra , shifting the placewent of the possessive^ 
T^balTF 

fUtCTlOW AHO USES OF m PI DGIN 

In/Out . The language the children shared seewed to bond the« as much as it 

reflected t^wir bonds. CP helped create an In/out group distinction in man> 

situations, similar to the function of a play language or disguised speech 

Consider the following excerpt taken fro« an earlier tape, Colin* s father, 

Hugh, was taj^ recording the children playing on the rope swino. 

Colin: Enda mi«1 boot nawenda kiki sasa, hacuna wbava. 
(My boot fell down now, it's not bad though.) 

Hugh; Uhat did you say? 

Colin: Se»a kwa mimi boot. 

(I was talking about my boot.) 

[Colin and Sadiki swing on the rope singing, moja. mbili, tatuj 

(one, two, three) 

Hugh: (again) that's that mean? 
Colin: What mean? 

Hugh: What you said about your boots? 

Colin: Mimi boot n&v^dA... my boot ran away, silly. 

Sadiki : (laughing) 

Colin: {to Sadiki, laughing also) &yana Huoh hacuna ju ninyi. 

(HuQh doesn't know anything.) 

ffolin and SadiH gigle ] 
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The childrefi enjoy ir>e IdugfJ on CoUn*s father. They are 'in the l^now." He 
is left out. 

PybKc/Prlwate . Anow^'er distinction can be made about the public and private 
aspects of the language. When called on to translate for each other In 
public, the two would stand up very close, faces almot touching^ and whisper 
in CP. These private translations took place for ex^le when English or 
Swahili speaking children came to visit. These speech events usually In- 
volved directions for soccer games, races and the like, tether In all 
cases they actually n egded Ofie another to translate Is unclear, ^kmetheless, 
the ntua! of translation persisted to th#» end. This behavior essentially 
threw up boundary markers tc the others present and reinforced the special 
intimacy of the two close friends. 

Formal/ Informal . A final distinction In the function of CP will be discussed, 
that of the forma l/inforwl uses of the language- CP evolved as a language 
of play and secrecy. It was not used In fonul settings. Until our Interest 
in the unique aspects of CP was expressed, CP was always spoken privately 
and only overheard by outsiders, fonaal Interactions, with adults In nost 
cases wert either in Swahlll or English. Once they i#ere convinced that our 
interest in the language was genuine, the children were willing to tononstrate 
their competence to us. I suspect that initially Colin though i^ might he 
disappointed In h1« if we discovered that he was not i^ally speaking Swahlll. 
But our scientific curiosity see«^ to jaake the* both proud of their ac- 
cof^plishment and sanctioned tf*e1r use of It. Many of the Africans similarly 
sanctioned the phenoicenon by Indicating that Mai^ (God) had obviously 
blessed the friendship for such a tongue to l>e spoken. Yet In spite of the 
positive feedback in the coi»nunity. the children maintained delight in 
their rapid proficiency and in our ignorance. 

They maintained the use of their pidgin in only informal -ontexts. 
for exdmpltf, when both children went to school in the final months they 
spokt no CP It was a traditional classro«a situation a.^ most cooimjnica- 
tion was teacher- tO'Stiident rather than student-to-student. Therefore 
JitHe opj>ortunJty fpr dialogue between Colin and Sadiki existed. However. 

the opportunity, the unspoken rule for the children was not to use 
CP at school Once out of the formal environment of school and In the car 
with me, they icnediately proceeded to converse in CP. Apparently all 
school interactions that took place were in English. The school environment 
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and the status of English in a school setting clearly sent a message of the 
Inappropr lateness of any other language to the students who went there (i.e.. 
Dutch^ Hungarian, French, Swahili, Kikuyu, Samburu. English and Hindi speak- 
ers). 

SiWARY Of THE ETW06RAPHIC PISCUSSIOH 

The ethm>graphic discussion atH>ve shows that on this particular hillside 
lai^uages such as English (with the exception of our family and Swahili 
were reserved for formal* public and non-Intimate Interactions. Close kin 
ami good friends (I.e.* memters of the same tribe), did not use those 
languages with one another ordinarily. The creation of a separate and 
distinct language on the p^rt of the two children was consistent with tl« 
community practice. In the compartmentalized linguistic cospiunlty in which 
linguistic borders were sharply defined, all Intimates had a special lan- 
guage In i#h1ch they comwinicate^^ with each other and expressed their close- 
ness, for Colin and Sadiki their Children*s Pidgin performed that social 
function as well . 

Play languages, sometimes referred to as pig-latins, disguised speech 
and secret languages, are a type of speech play. In which a linguistic 
code Is created means of a few simple rules {see Sherzer. 1976). Though 
the Chllik-en's Pidgin Is dearly not as siii?>le as a pig-latin. It does, 
however, perform a similar ftmction for Its speakers. It Is secret. And 
It Is fim. The children's Pl^in set up and malntaii^d boundaries (Whinnora, 
1971) around their tiny speech coRimifllty just as play languages 

In conclusion tt^re are several questions that remain to be addressed 
Why did Colin slr^ly not learn Swahili only? Why did the pidgin contain 
so little influence frm S^^ru? 1 have Indicated that the cwopartmental- 
ized nature of the multilingual ccmiminity was conducive to intimates having 
a private language. 1 suggest that there are several otner factors operating 
as well . 

first, it is clear that If the children had not been in isolation as 
ffHKh as they were, the pidgin would probably not have been created. If 
adults had bee*» closely supervising, the "errors" in word placement or vo- 
cabulary would have been corrected. 

But one might ask why. in spite of the Isolation. Sadiki. who certainly 
had more con^tence In Swahili than Colin, did not take a more leading and 
Instructive role in teaching Colin Swahili or Samburu. The answer here 1 
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suspert has much to do mith the socio-economic and cultural factors discussed 
eirlief Because of Colin's status-Anerican, wealthy, etc-there was clearly 

jn aspietrital relationship In socio-eci^omic status between the two child- 
rtfn Co)^n was d bit magical with his cars and toys and privileged life 
style SadiM clearly deferred to this status. It was tJ^refore in his own 
social framework, not feasible to take an instructive role in those first 
f^ionths of their friendship. He was overwhelmed by all the newness. 

As the language developed along with the frie(^ship, the two childi-en 
managed to create for themselves a world that overeat those imbalances. 
Neither English nor Swahili had priority in CP. The children had together 
found a May to escape the biases of language and culture by creating for 
the^iselves a separate universe. 
vrPBAi PLAY ANO THE PROCESS OF INVENT lOH 

Sddiki's mother once told me as we watched our children playing together, 
"Kuc^eza kasi ya watoto.** which means, "To play Is the work of children," 
Much work was accoinpHshed by the children through playful acts in order to 
invent their shared language. 

Children typically enjoy using language as a resource for play, manipu- 
lating all of its dimensions (sound, ineaning, syntajt and lexicon) for the sake 
of doing just that (Cazden, 1972; Garvey, 1977a; Sanches and Kirshenblatt- 
fiimhlett, 1976}. Fascination with phonological elements of language continues 
far beyond the acquisition of proficiency with sound. Children play with 
souni*. and noises and controlled articulation of rasping, devoicing nasaliia- 
t^on. constriction, etc. They enjoy motor noises for which cars, bombs, 
iiryljnes and the like are given often elaborate soiwd effects {see Garvey. 

Cnhn and Sadiki errgaged in long and continuous hours of such verbal 
p)dy, Mn wMch the shape of the niessage (became) the focus of attention. 
perha,»s exploited for its own sake" (Hymes 1964 as quoted by Sanches and 
k If sf enMatt'Gimblett , 1976). Oi« to their initial confmmicatl ve limitations 
M\rt, f.ne i^nother they may have had to rely laore heavily On sound play and 
relief 1 1 um in their t onvprsat *ona1 enchanoes. Sutton-Sflilth (1976) has sun^jest- 
1 t^.iT uLsv <iod fantasy provide **the breeding ground for an overproducti ve 
.t(Mi of iiVas which nidv subsequently be called Into adaptive action.** In 
M t»^is was the case as verbal pldy brought about linguistic invention and 
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Keenan (1976) has demonstrated that repetition, so predominant in early 
language and verbal play, can perform a wide variety of function^ in conver- 
sation (e.g., agreeing, self- informing, displaying knowledge and generally 
keeping the discourse going). CP offers further exan^les of the function of 
repetition. In the case of CP, repetition in verbal play beca^ie a means of 
teaching and learning together, a strategy for sharing. Repetltiwis were a 
i^y of agreeing, memriiing and building a shared dictionary and set of 
grammatical rules. Playful repetitions assured the syiwietrical performance 
of the language by both children. 

Play has often been explained away as merely a preparation for adult 
life, practice for the future. The "play" that created CP seems in this 
ccHitext to be liasted energy. For It was not aimed at accOR^Hshing accul- 
turation Into the adult cominlty, but it was aimed at the creation of a 
1^ cominlty. a child cominlty. This demonstration of creative competence 
is but one exanjple of the valuable insights into the development of cownuni- 
cative cow^tence which can be found in the study of ii^rovised spontaneous 
speech play used by children. 

ft was the ^a1 of this paper to describe a unique case of a children's 
pidgin with reqdrd to its "chi Idrenness** and its "pidgmness." The discuss- 
ion of the features of the children's pidgin has illustrated that indeed the 
language shared •'universal" characteristics of both children's language and 
pidgin language. The subtle interplay of the pidginiiation-treolizatiw pro* 
cess %#as docienented with co-occurrences in the data of both s-«m>Mf ication 
and elatioration of the fons and flection of the language. 

It has been said by Chukovsky (1^3) that "only those ideas can beconie 
toys for him whose proper re»ation to reality is firmly known to him." It 
can be suggested, therefore, that the kinds of manipulation of language at 
all levels frw morphophonemic to sociolinguistic that were done by the 
•"native speakers" of CP provide insight into the psychological reality of 
the linguistic elements •'played with. This type of meta-linguistic aware- 
ness is p^rt of the on-going development of the child. 

The Children's Pidgin described in this paper reveals not only Infer- 
.nation about the psychological i^ality of Colin and Sadiki, but about the 
linguistic c(«!^)etence of five and six year olds in general. It is the 
position of the author that it was the situation and not the children 
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thjt i«as unique In this case. The pidgin could have t>een generated by any 
other children. Given the need and the circumstances, the f^rformance 
•rfOuld have been de^HDnst rated. 

It has been shown by Gelman and Shatz (1977) that four ^ar olds can 
appropriately simplify their speech when talking to two year olds. The 
case of the spontaneous piJgin described in this paper suggests that the 
san« simplification metric may have been operating i^n the two children 
came into contact. This process would account for the ability of yoimg 
children to originate {..^ opposed to learn) a pidgin. 

But what accounts for the expansion and c(^11cat1on process that is 
also apparent in the language? The discussi(Ni above sug^sts that linguis- 
tic playfulness and creativity, characteristic of language development, 
contribute the momentum for such a creoH ration process. 

Jakobson (1968) has noted that the "poetic function" of children's 
speech play displays manipulatlofi for Its own sake. Features coRmn to 
the interactions between Colin and Sadikl, such as alliteration, repetition, 
rhyme, metaphor, and imagery are Illustrative of linguistic expressiveness 
(Sanches and K.rshenblatt-Gimblett, 1976). !t Is evlitent from this case 
that these features can provide fertile ground for sl^lf leant language 
invention as well as language development. 

fel<ton, Gold1n*Headow and Gleltman (1977) have studied the Invention 
of "home sign** language of deaf children In order to gain further under* 
standing of "^what the child contributes to language learning from his pwn 
internal resources and dispositions." The case of the Children's Pidgin 
provides additional insight into the active contribution the child makes In 
the language "learning" process. Such phemwiena suggest that i« v1a# all 
language learning as inseparable from language Invention. 
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APPENDIX- USES Of WQJA 



The 80 cases listed below were taken sequentially as they occurred on two 
tape recordings (4/7/76, 5/18/76) representing a total of 2 1/? hours of 
interaction. 

Occurences 11 •22 were chanted during a counting sequence on the rope swing. 
In each case moja functions as a cardinal number and Is consistent with the 
Swahlli use as a cardinal number occur (172). The innovative uses of moja 
are demonstrated In the remaining S7 cases. 



c « 


Colin 




s ■ 


SadikI 




X « 


Inaudible syllable 


1 


Speaker 


Utterance 


1 


C and S: 


jtoja, mbill, tatu. 
T5Ie. two, three) 


2 


S: 


mi- 


3 


C and S: 


Hoja, 1^111, tatu. 


4 


C ai^ S: 


Moja, mbill , tatu. 


r 


C and S; 


ttoja, R^IH • tatu. 


6 


C: 




7 


S: 


l^uh moja. 
(ftot ineT) 


8 


C: 


Ndlyo moja. 
(Yes oneTT 


9 


S: 


Moja. mbill, tatu (laughing) 


10 


S: 


Moja, ^111, tatu. 


II 


C and S: 


m m 1 


12 


C and S: 


m m m 


13 


C and S: 


M «• n 


14 


S: 


Nyow. Pow apja. 


IS 


S: 


Hoja, 1^111, tatu. 


16 


C: 


ftoja, 1*111, silly* 


17 


S: 


HoJa. 
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f 


Speaker 


Jtterance 


18 


C and S: 1 


rtoja> t tatu. 


19 


C and S: 


[toja, fl<>in t tatg. 


20 


C: 


3oj[a. 


21 


C: 


htoja. nblH, tatu* bas. 


22 


S: 


Redl t iBoJa. 
{Ready one) 


23 


C: 


Wewe Aa taka na B>oJa chal? 
(Oo you want sowe tea?) 


24 


S: 


Moja finish. Hapa alngl. Ceatmg oreaasj 
TTOe.'s finished. Here are many,) 


25 


C: 


Himl haoina taka kula ftoja htAwa tire. 
(I don*t «nt to eat theolg bread .? 




Kula wQja tire. Kula aoJg tire- 






(Eat IHe tire bread rz times) 


28 


C: 


Pupy raoja thai . . • 

(PupuTs one of these/«eans this,.-) 


29 


C: 


... Roja pupu*s cualn. 
{. atart cones.) 


30 


C: 


%x moja kt^a steering, 
(xx one for steering.) 


31 


C: 


... sa na «oia steering k**a head. ^ 
so thTs Ts steering for your neaa.; 


32 


S: 


ITJfie S racing, okay?) 






33 


S: 


ffa taka racing na aoja slagU o^? 
{I i^ant to race the witter, oxayfj 
ruichii%«Y Sutter dish across the table 


34 


C: 


Racing moja ninyl? 
(RadngThi what?) 


35 


S: 


Na moja slagi, «1b1 se«a. 
(The butter. 1 said) 


36 


C: 


Wewe diding au na aoja motage? 
(Are you racing or "Ts the car?) 


37 


S: 


Slep moja racing car slep. 

(The slave Is a racing car slave.) 






38 


C; 


Oge kuja uhuh kablsa, oge? 






Thas moja ^^fsyi Inglne. 
(Okay'^'t co«e at all. <^ay? 










This «»iewin coine again.) 




C. 


Oge. Kwa kucheia moja kwa shooting hapa... 
{Okay. For play/pretend this one s for 










shooting here. . . ) 


VI 


c- 


Sadlkl ffgja kubwa mawe uko road. 
(Sadiki there's a big rock on the 
road there. ) 



I Speaker Utterance 

41 C: (We?)... diding aoja farl. 

(You go real fast in the safari 
(car rally). 

42 S: Moja m farl. 

TThTs one safari.) 

43 €: l»»uh. SI na g>oja se«8 lathas- 

(Ho. See this one Is the same as this.) 

44 C: Uhuh (car ibises). Thas ga na »oja tena 

notaga. 

{No. This car Is a fast car.) 

45 S: Oh. Hacuna «oJa. 

((Ml. This Isnrt one.) 

46 S: Hoja thas kwa kuenda an a1 mawe*s 

hacuna kablsa. 

(1 need) one of these (rocks) to go 
ami Illy rock's gone.) 

47 S: fWa thas sleps. 

(These are slaves.) 

48 S: JJoJa thas "te*^ diding n)iaban1." 

TTms one says "You speed to the house.") 

49 S: ^'Jua ao4a road?" 

(Do y0uTm)t« {i^re the) road Is?) 

50 C: Wewe diding inoja ny^nl. 

(tou speed to the house.) 

51 S: Uapl na 1^^^ aoja road? 

(I^re should Tmake the road?) 

52 S: Oge. f^n^^ woja road, road kwlsha thas. 

{Oka . Hake a road, this road is 
f1n1s^/iK» good.) 

53 C: We fanya kubwa xx. raotoga wo J a nawenda. 

xx kubi«a (ma like thas. 

(You aake a big xx. this car Is ^Ing 

XX big and look like this.) 



54 S: It moja thas sleps. 

(These are slaves.) 

55 S: Moja thas like racing x slep? 

T^relfiese like the racing ^ slave?) 

56 C: Moja qnlnglnge. {car sounds) 

TThTs one speeds, (or) A speeding car.) 

5? H oja aaUngo k*^ uko. 

TThTs door Is for over there ) 
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i ^^^^^r Utterance 

58 C; Y nd mingi robt>er na kuj& $dS4, 

woja kill mingi rot>(>er. 

fAnd many robbers coiae now, thU one 

kills the^} 

59 C: f^baya mo J a mbaya uko nawenda xx. 

(This very bad one goes over there w.) 

60 Ci Dna bas au mpj a kwisha. 

{Don't look or this one's finished/dead.) 

61 C: Moja do thas sasa. 



Moja i 
TTRs 



one does this now.) 



62 C: "Kwa herl." Tend jjoj a^ uko, 09e? 

{"Good-bye.*' Pretend one/he goes over 
there, okay?) 

63 C: Kwa kucheza woja wapl? 

(For play ^f^re should this one ^1) 

64 S: Oge, noja Africa xxx kwa tegid. 

(Okay, one (ship) to Africa xxx for taking.) 

65 C: ((i^isha tnoja , 

(This one s finished.) 

66 C: (Chanting) Mimi kujuko^ lete kuja gane, 

kuju na geiiia» na moja looto kwa uko kuJa... 

(the fire for over there comes...) 



67 C and S: (Chanting together)... simi moja pern. 

{..« ! went crash.) 

68 C: (chanting) Xuja laoja uko, 

(This one cosjes here,) 

69 kwa na moja gam. . . 
(for the game) 

yo we mimi las wo ja kumi^ 

(you and I are like these ten) 

71 moja diding mi gaiDe... 

(one is racing in my game) 

7? S: Ue na taka ffloja? 

(Do you want one?) 
[offering sweets to Colin] 

73 S XI moja. . . 

74 S. . . uh moja we nymbani , oh thds 

mi ny^ani . 

(... uh this is your house, oh this is 
my house. ) 

75 C: Mi nawendd la thas moja md*« kwa hapa kwa tape. 

{I'm going to do this, this rock here is for 
the tape recorder. ) 
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I Speaker Utterance 

75 C: [Colin puts the tape recorder on a 

flat rock while it continues to 
record and he swings on the rope 
with SaCiki] 

76 S: XX »refu ingene moja . 

(I swing) far once again.) 
[swinging w the n^] 

77,78 S: Nimi na jua woja run aioja tree 
na swing. 

(I know h(M to run to that tree and swing.) 

79 S: Na run na woJa tree kwa uko swing. 

(I run to tKc tree to swing there.) 

80 C; Seoa gg ja las. 

(Wiatisaid was like this.) 
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FOOTHOTE 



this pAp^r has t>enefited strongly from the scholarship and tutelage of 
lilj Gleitman and Dell Mymes and from helpful coRwents made on an earlier 
draft WilHam labov, Virginia Hywes, Haryllyn Shati, and Charles 
Ferjusyn 1 wish to thank the Southwest Educational Oevelopraeot laboratory. 
Working Paper Project for a grant-in-aid which supported the cofl^letlon 
of this t*ork. I am grateful to Janet Theophano for her Insights about 
ethnography, folklore and speech play which contributed to the merits of 
this paper and to Hugh A. ailmore for a valuable exchange of Ideas 
throughout the course of this study. 

Finally I wish to thank Sadlkl Ellm and Colin Gllmore for generously 
s^Jring with me their creativity, huinor and playfulness. They have 
t.^;i-,ht me much about language and even inore about friendship. 
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